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AN ENGLISH-AMERICAN ARTIST 

By Clarence Cook. 

With original illustrations by George Henry Boughton. 

Few living painters have enjoyed so wide-spread a popularity in our country as 
George Henry Boughton ; a popularity with which, it may be said, a feeling of 
something like personal friend- 
ship is mingled. Until the 
question was finally settled at 
the Philadelphia Exhibition in 
1876, when Boughton's work 
was shown in the British sec- 
tion, there had always been a 
belief that he was an Ameri- 
can, transplanted for a time 
only, it was hoped, to England ; 
and even now it is likely that 
nine out of ten of our people 
outside the profession, who en- 
joy his pictures, think of him 
as a countryman and have a 
patriotic pleasure in the belief. 

Nor are they without a rea- 
son for their belief. He was 
born, indeed, in England, at 
Norwich in 1834, but his par- 
ents brought him to this coun- 
try when he was three years 
old and he lived here until he 
was twenty-five. In 1859 he 
went to Paris, where he studied 
for two years, and in 1861 took 
up his residence in London, 
and has remained there ever 
since. He is a great favorite 
among the artists and literary 
men in London, as well as in "coming, sir! 
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general society ; he has mar- 
ried an English wife, and in 
1879 he was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy. 
It is understood that he wishes 
to be considered an English- 
man, and, to emphasize the 
fact, he chooses to pronounce 
his name English-fashion, call- 
ing himself Bought-on, instead 
of Bough-ton, as is usual in 
this country. 

With the exception of a few 
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A SPRING-TIME POSY. 



less important pictures, 
almost all Boughton's 
subjects have been 
found on American 
soil ; and this, added to 
the fact that during all 
his formative years he 
was living in this coun- 
try, has added natural- 
ly enough to the gen- 
eral belief that he is 
an American. He is 
known in this country 
chiefly by engravings 
from his pictures illus- 
trating scenes in the 
history of the Puritans 
in America : The March 
of Miles Standish, The 
Departure of the May- 
flower, New England 
Puritans Going to 
Church. His subjects 
taken from the " His- 
tory of New York," as 
chronicled by the ve- 
racious Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker, have not 
been so successful ; 
partly because that 
clever and amusing 
book is less read than 
it ought to be, and part- 
ly because as a mere 
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story-teller the artist is not al- 
together in his element. Some- 
times, too, he errs, as many an- 
other painter has done, in tak- 
ing a story or anecdote that 
no skill would suffice to tell 
with the brush, except for 
those who already know the 
story. Thus in one of his most 
important pictures drawn from 
this source : " The burghers 
of New Amsterdam protesting 
against Governor Stuyvesant's 
decree forbidding tobacco- 






A moment's rest. 

Irving's history to understand 
what is the relation between the 
crowd of smokers and the an- 
gry man who stands gesticulat- 
ing before them. 

We are inclined, however, to 
seek for the real Boughton, not 
in these semi-historical subjects, 
but in the pastoral and idyllic 
themes he has found in the rural 
life of England, Holland and 
Brittany, to which some of the 
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smoking, by sitting down in a body before him 
and smoking with might and main " — it would 
be impossible for any one who had not read 
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illustrations that accompany this notice 
belong — Black-eyed Susan, "Coming, 
Sir ! " A Spring-time Posy, Rose, and 
Care-free. In these sketches the ar- 
tist's ideal of the female figure and of 
female beauty is indicated ; the seem- 
ing too-great height ; the square jaw, 
often unduly pronounced ; the pose, 
sturdy rather than graceful, the hands 
and feet strongly modelled, and some- 
what larger than suits the more atten- 
uated taste of our time. The exces- 
sive height of his figures, with which 
Mr. Bo ugh ton has often been re- 
proached, in some cases is due, we be- 
lieve, to the clinging draperies and 
tightly adjusted details of the dress. 
The period most affected by the artist 
for illustration is the latter half of the 
eighteenth century ; in this he is most 
at home, and we opine he would spend 




WINTER NIGHTFALL ON THE IWARSHES. 



his time there if he were allowed, with Pamela and 
Sophia Western, Clarissa, Olivia and other gentle 
heroines of that day's romance, rather than paint 
historical anecdotes for the market. He must not, 
however, be charged with subordinating his talent 
to the will of others to any reprehensible degree. 
His interest in the England of Goldsmith's day is 
very genuine and hearty, and his pictures furnish a 
pleasing accompaniment to the stories of a day not 
so distant as to be strange, and not so near as to 
have lost its power to charm the fancy and touch 
the heart. 




